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The contingent marched away in the morning; I
followed in the afternoon. I had collected some revenue.
I thought, now that the contingent were leaving, it
would be safer in Agra. I obtained permission to bring
it in.
It was not so very long since I had been at Agra, but
in the interval a great change had occurred in the senti-
ments of the higher officials. There was little of the
former confidence, less of that disbelief in the danger,
now that it threatened themselves. The conviction of
the danger did not, however, appear to have called forth
either much wisdom or much unanimity as to the method
of meeting it. I heard the arrangements discussed.
They seemed to me very foolish; but on this point the
reader will be able to form his own opinion when later on
I describe them.
I returned to my district the next day, bringing back
with, me one of my assistants, Mr. Clifford. He had
been ill, and though hardly recovered insisted on re-
turning and sharing our dangers. I will hurry over the
events of the next few days. Anticipating the depar-
ture of the contingent, I had collected a force of my
own. It was supplied by the great landholders; each
sent in a party of so many men. "Wonderful savages
they were; lazy, dirty, stupid, and armed with as mis-
cellaneous a collection of weapons as if they had plun-
dered a museum. The way .they performed their duties
would have broken the heart of a disciplinarian. They
had no conception of order or of obedience. As guards,
even as messengers, they were quite unreliable. They
would sleep at their posts, or, if the fancy took them,
would desert them. A letter delivered to one, however
urgent, would be passed on to a second or to a third.
It would be delayed whilst the man who ultimately took